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of the processes by which programs are conceptualized, planned, implemented, and modified. If a program as implemented differs from the program as planned, tests purporting to measure the adequacy of the program rationale in terms of hypothesized outcomes will be invalid. What appears to be a program failure may in fact be a failure to put the program into action as designed. Examination of the process of development and implementation to assure program integrity can provide data about the forces that hinder or facilitate implementation and can provide insight into why seemingly well-intended and carefully designed efforts often fail.
6.  The timing of interventions in terms of the age and stage in the criminal career of the program client population requires further study.
The suggestions of several theories regarding the timing of interventions are contradictory; early intervention is hypothesized alternatively to deter crime and to increase the negative effects of labeling. Empirical tests have thus far been equivocal. Further examination of the theoretical basis and empirical evidence of a suppression effect of intervention, of the patterning of criminal careers, and of the long-term effects of various intervention programs is desirable to shed light on timing issues.
7.  A new strategy of search is needed to determine what interventions might work.
The panel suggests the adoption of an iterative, long-term research and development approach that has come to be termed "succession evaluation." The succession evaluation model involves a number of overlapping stages in the development of a program and its component elements over a period of several years. The stages include (1) an initial program formulation, development, pilot testing, and modification phase; (2) a fuller test as a field experiment; (3) further modification and replication of the experimental model at the initial test site; and (4) replication under modified conditions at several additional sites. Only if the program model stands up after these steps should it be subjected to larger-scale dissemination, implementation, and formal multisite evaluation. This process will not be easy to implement because it requires conditions that are rarely met and changes on the part of funding agencies, researchers, and practitioners. We are convinced, nevertheless, that it represents the best hope for accumulating knowledge about techniques for rehabilitation and is far less costly than the prevalent large-scale, short-term programs with little prior development. To supplement the long-term experimental research program, wider